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the Chinese and Sikkim tribes, and the difi- | extreme of Kinchin-jow with Chomoimo—and 





culty of procuring provisions and guides, it| here stood the boundary mark. 
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at the back of the g great range of snowy moun- 
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this. We have Thibetan ponies, mounted | 
thereon a la Tartare ; but | walked a consid- 
erable part of the way, collecting many new 
For ‘* The Friend.” | plants. The Thibetans come over the frontier 
‘ : : in summer to feed their Yaks, and reside in 

Recent Explorations Among the Himalayas. horse-hair tents, | entered one and was much 
Dr. J. D. Hooker, the accomplished botanist | amused with a fine Chinese-looking girl, a jolly 
of Sir James Ross’s Antarctic Expedition, has | laughing wench, who presented me with a slice 
been engaged for some time past, in exploring | of curd. These people eat curd with herbs, 
the botanical and physical character of the| milk, and Fagopyrum bread—only the richer 
Himalayas. Accounts received from him about | can afford to purchase rice. They have two 
a year since, informed of his having ascended | sorts of churn: one is a goat-skin, in which 
the eastern part of this stupendous chain, with-|the cream is enclosed and beaten, stamp- 
in sight of the great snowy range out of which|ed upon and rolled; the other is an oblong 
rise the two peaks of Kinchin-jinga, one of | box, a yard in length, full of rhododendron 
them a new competitor for the first place in| twigs, frosted with butter—and maggots. 
point of elevation among the mountain sum- Some miles further we reached the tents 





mits of our globe. Its altitude, according to|of Peppin, the Lachen Soubah, and were | 


Colonel Waugh, Director of the Trigonomet-| most graciously received by his squaw and 
rical Survey of India, is 28,178 English feet.| ‘amily. The whole party squatted in a ring 
lis principal rival, Dhawalaghiri—or more | within the tent, myself seated at the head on 
briefly Dwalagari—which for a few years past|a beautiful Chinese mat. The lady of the 
has enjoyed the reputation of preéminence, is, | Soubah made tea, adding salt and butter, and 
according to the height usually attributed to it, | each produced our Bhotea cup, which was al- 
107 feet lower, w hile its predecessor Schama. | ways kept full. Curd, parched rice, and beat- 
lari—also written Choumalarie—now “ hides|en maize were handed liberally round. Our 
its diminished head” at only 23,929 feet above | fire was of juniper wood, and the utensils of 
the level of the ocean, ‘The question of pri-|clay, moulded at Dijarchi, except the bamboo 
ority is perhaps not yet decided. A_letter| churn, in which the tea, salt, and butier were 
from Dr. Hooker to Humboldt, dated Darjee.| churned previous to boiling. * * Presently a 
ling, July 25th, 1848, containing information | tremendous peal, like thunder, echoed down 
of ‘the measurement of Kinchin- -jinga, states|the glen. My companions staried to their 
expressly that “a new determination of the | feet, and cried for me to be off,—for the moun- 
Dhawalaghiri leaves to the latter the first rank | tains were falling, and a violent storm was at 
among all the snow-capped mountains of the; hand. We pursued our way for five or six 
Himalaya.” On the other hand in the table} miles in a thick fog; the roar of the falling 
of altitudes appended to the new edition of| masses from Kinchin-jow on the one hand, and 
Somerville’s Physical Geography, issued from|Chomoimo on the other being truly awful. 
the English press some time alter the receipt | Happily, no fragment can enter the valley, by 
of information respecting the measurement of | reasor. of the low hills which flank the ‘tiver 
Kinchio-jinga, the altitude of Dhawalaghiri is | along whose bed we were journeying. Violent 
set down at 26,862 English feet. | rain ensued, and drenched us tothe skin. Gra- 
But to return to Dr. Hooker, When hejdually, as we ascended, the valley widened ; 
wrote from Darjeeling he was anxiously wait-|and at the altitude of about 15,000 feet we 
ing for an opportunity of effecting the pass of | emerged into the broad, flat table-land, com- 
the higher ridyes to the great Table-land of posed of range afier range of inosculating 
Thibet, in order to determine the questions | stony terraces, with a litle herbage, amonust 
submitted to him by Humboldt relative to its| which the-Lachen river meanders. Five hun- 
elevation and snow lines, Owing to the jeal-| dred feet farther we found ourselves at the top 
ousy with which the frontiers are guarded by | of a long flat ridge, connecting the north-west 





pass. This, however, he at length effecte | ; 


stood upon the table-land of ‘Thibet beyond the 








The pass is about ten miles north of 


“ Happily, the weather cleared, northward 
the plateau dipped by successive very low 
ridges, overhung with a canopy of the vapours 
that had delu; ged us, Easterly was the blue 


jsky and low “ridges of the lofty table-land, 


which here backs the great range. To the 
west the spurs of Chomoimo and much mist 
veiled the horizon. South-east Kinchin-jow, 
a flat-topped mass of snow, altitude 20,000 
| feet, rose abruptly from rocky cliffs and piles 
of debris. South-west was Chomoimo, equally 
snow ; while southward, between these moun- 
tains, the plateau dipped into the funnel-mouth 
head of the Lachen valley. Here | had an 
opportunity of solving the great problem—the 
Elevation of the Snow Line. Strange to say, 
there was not a particle of snow to be seen 
anywhere en route, right or left, nor on the 
great mountains for 1500 feet above my posi- 
tion. The snow line in Sikkim lies on the In- 
dian face of the Himalayan range, at below 
15,000 feet,—on the Thibetan (northern) slope 
at above 16,000. I felt greatly delighted, and 
made a hasty sketch of the surrounding scene- 
ry ;—somewhat rude, for at this great eleva- 
tion my temples throb, and | retch with 
sickness, 

** Just above 15,000 feet all the plants are 
new ; but the moment you reach the table-land 
nine-tenths of them disappear. Plants that are 
found at 12—13,000 feet on the Indian ap- 
proaches to Thibet, did not ascend to the top 
of the pass; still, as | always expected, at the 
turning point when the alpine Himalayan veg- 
etation is to be soon replaced by Thibetan 
sterility, there is a sudden change in the Flora, 
and a developement of species which are not 
found farther south, at equal altitude in the 
Himalaya. We made a fire of Yak dung 
dried, and blew it up with bellows of goat 
skin, armed with a snout of Yak’s horn. My 
poor Lepchas were benumbed with cold, I 
stayed an hour and a-half on the Thibetan 
side of the frontier, and obtained good baro- 
metrical observations, and others with boiling 
water,—but the latter process is infinitely the 
more troublesome. On our return the wea- 
ther cleared magnificently, and the views of the 
great mountain already named rising perpendi- 
cularly, exceeded any that | ever beheld. For 
60U0 feet they rise sheer up and loom through 
the mist overhead ; their black wall-like faces 
patched with ice, and their tabular tops capped 
with a bed of green snow, probably from 200 
to 300 feet thick. Southerly down the glen 
the mountains sunk to low hills to rise again 
in the parallel of the great chain twenty miles 
south, to perpetual snow, in rugged peaks. 
We stopped again at Peppin’s tent for refresh- 
ment, and I again took horse. My stubborn, 
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THE FRIEND. 


ee 


intractable, unshod Tartar pony never missed | 


a foot. Sharp rocks, deep stony torrents, slip- | 
pery paths, or pitch darkness, were all the same | 
to him. These ponies are sorry looking) 
beasts: but the Soubah who weighs sixteen | 
stone, rode his down the whole thirty miles of | 
rocks, stones, streams, and mountains; and ex- | 
cept to stop and shake themselves like a dog, | 
with a violence that nearly unhorsed me, neither | 
his steed nor mine exhibited any symptoms of | 
fatigue. Fever rages below from Choontam | 
to Darjeeling. My people behave admirably, 
and | never hear a complaint; but {| find it} 
very hard to see a poor fellow comme in, his| 
load left behind, staggering with fever, which 
he has caught by sleeping in the valleys, eyes 
sunk, temples throbbing, pulse at 120, and ut- 
terly disabled from calling up the merry smile | 
with which the kind creatures always greet 
me. We have little rain, but much mist ; and 
[ find great difficulty in keeping my plants in| 
order, Do not be alarmed for me about fever, | 
for I shall not descend below 6000 feet. | 
have not been below 10,000 feet for the last} 
two months. I lead a hard, but healthy life, | 
and know not what it is to spend a lonely-| 
feeling hour, though without a soul to converse | 
with. Arranging and labelling plants, and| 
wriling up my journal, are no trifling occupa- 
tion, and | am incessantly at work. 
Josern Daron Hooker.” 
The relative position of the snow line on the 





| pal cause of the cold that reigns in the upper 


Himalayas, It should be observed that it is| tions of precious stones, and the river of water 
on the peaks and ridges that rise out of this| shaded by the tree of life. The realities which 
vast plateau, as well as on the side of the|are shadowed forth in imagery such as this 
mighty chain that walls it in on the south, that} the spiritual mind apprehends, and fastens on 
the remarkable elevation of the snow line|them with all the fervour of desire and hope; 
occurs. ‘The surface of Greatand Little Thi-| but they are such as only the spiritual mind 
bet, to the extent, perhaps, of a million square|can apprehend. In short, the whole revela- 
miles, has a mean elevation of several thou-| tion on this subject is so constructed, as to 
sand feet, and much of the latter country, if| address itself exclusively to the instincts of the 
not the whole of it, has an average altitude of | renewed spirit. Much might perhaps have 
11,500 feet above the ocean, As the princi-| been revealed which would have enchanted 
the taste and imagination of one whose heart 


regions of the atmosphere, is the distance from} was unchanged. But, in that case, how fright- 


the general surface of the earth, it is manifest, | ful would have been the increase of self. 
that where this surface is, to so vast an extent, 


|delusion in men who would have delighted 
greatly elevated, the cold of the upper strata| themselves in (what we may call) the aeci- 
of the air must be proportionally less. Ac-|dents of heaven, while they were unable to 
cordingly this phenomenon is not confined to; apprehend its essence ; and we should have 
the Himalayas : it has been observed in some | been bewildered emidst a crowd of dreamers, 
parts of the Andes. The great elevation of| and talkers and expectants of eternal things, 
the snow limit on the Thibetian plateau, is pro-| whose spirit was earthly, and whose portion 
bably in part owing to the purity and serenity | was with the world. There would indeed 


of the air, and to the infrequent formation of | have been the appearance of a recompense of 


snow, as well as its rapid evaporation, in| reward, which unsanctified minds could have 
a very dry andclear atmosphere. From some embraced, and the hope of which might have 
such cause as this, Aconcagua, now the ac-| mingled its power with low motives and selfish 
knowledged monarch of the Andes,* and pro-|aims. But from all this Divine wisdom has 
bably the highest mountain in America, has | saved us, by its concealments, as well as its 
been seen free from snow, alihough its eleva-| announcements. Much more might have been 
tion is nearly 24,000 feet. This peak “ has| said of the heavenly inheritance, than that it 
been incorrectly designated as a volcano, a|is “ undefiled ;’ much more of the new hea- 


term generally applied in Chili to every ele-| vens and the new earth, than that “ therein 


northern and southern slopes of the Himala-| vated and snowy peak.” ‘* It offers no trace 
yas, as stated above, does not very well accord | of modern igneous origin.”t The disappear- 
with the observation of previous explorers. | ance of the snow cannot therefore be attributed 
Possibly, however, the 16,000 feet given as|to internal heat. LLN. 
the altitude of this line on the Thibetian side, ; 

* Sorata and Illimani for some years past consider- 


ia be D: ro aclee for 19,000. With Bes ed to be the highest peaks on this continent, now yield 
change Dr. Hooker's report is not materially | ine palm of superiority to at least six other summits, 


different from former accounts, and agrees} Aconcagua in Chili, Chimborazo in Ecuador, and four 
almost exactly with his statement of the results| in the Peruvian Cordilleras. The altitudes hitherto 
of his first observations on this poin!, trans- | ascribed to the giants of the Bolivian Andes were cal- 


| . . . . 
. . . cn ae | culated by Pentland, a distinguished geologist and ex- 
mitted in a previous letter addressed to Hum- |plorer. He has since found, by more careful esti- 


boldt, from which the following is an extract. | mates, that these altitudes were some three or four 
“In the ‘ trans-Sutlej region’ in 36° latitude, | thousand feet too great. Sorata now stands at 21,286, 
we often saw the snow limit only commence | nd Llimani at 21,149 English feet above the level of 


the sea. 


2 . 9 7 is > ile j : . 
at an altitude of 20,000 English feet, while in + Somerville's Physical Geography. 


the passes south of the Brahmaputra, between | 
Assam and Burman, in 27° latitude, where the 
most southern Asiatic snowy mountains are 
situated, the limit of perpetual snow sinks to 
15,000 English feet.” 

The local differences, however, are very 
great. There may be situations on the south- 
ern declivity where the altitude of the snow} 
line is within a thousand feet of that of the| 


ee 


Delineations of Heaven. 


It is not on the circumstances or the scene- 
ry, the faculties or employments of Heaven, 
that the Scripture dwells. Some imagery 
taken from earthly things it necessarily em- 
ploys, in order to clothe the ideas which it 


dwelleth righteousness.” But when these are 
the only points put forward, it is alone by the 
conscience which shrinks from “ defilement,” 
and by the mind renewed in “ righteousness” 
and true holiness, that such anticipations will 
be fondly indulged. We might have been 
told much of the details of eternal happiness, 
and of the society in which it will be enjoy- 
led; but we are told little or nothing, except 
the one thing which constitutes its essence and 
its source. ‘ Where I am, ye shall be also:” 
“The glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. They shall see 
|His face, and His name shall be in their 
| foreheads :” “God himself shall be with 
'them and be their God.” While this is the 
\™ hole account of heavenly happiness, the 
| world can see nothing to attract it. The at 
traction is felt only by hearts which have 
jalready learned, under the teaching of the 
| Spirit, to live by the love of God their Sa- 
viour, and whose fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ. With them, 


same line in some places on the northern side, | 
or where it even exceeds it. But on the other | 
hand, the greatest difference which has been | 
observed is nearly 9000 feet;* so that the 
mean difference may be assumed to be four or | 
five thousand feet. 
The principal cause of this interesting phe- | 
nomenon is doubtless the great extent of very 
elevated land lying immediately north of the | 
i 
* Alexander Gerard saw tbe snow limit ascend on | 
the Thibetian declivity to 20,465 English feet, ‘which | 
is about 4,700 feet higher than the usual altitude of | 
this line under the equator); and on the Indian decli- 
vity Jacquemont once saw it, north of Cursali on the 


Jumnotri, as low as 11,510 {eet.—Humboldi’s Aspects 
of Nature. | 


would present to us, and that imagery is noble|the hope of heaven is the crowning exercise 
and exquisitely pure beyond anything to be! of their highest aspirations. It is no merce- 
found elsewhere ; but the nature of the figures| nary calculation of future compensations, but 
used, and the rapid manner in which one is/a spirit rising directly to the fountain of holi- 


exchanged for another, utterly prevent the 
imagination from fastening upon them, as 


|being themselves the realities of heavenly 


things. The mind does not rest on the thrones, 
and golden crowns, and kingly feasts, on the 
white robes and palms in the hand, and the 


| voice of harpers harping with their harps, and 


the living creatures, and the elders, and the 
Lamb as it had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eyes, on the sea of glass like unto 
crystal, and the rainbow round about the 
throne in sight like unto an emerald, on the 


city with its twelve gates of pearl and founda. 


ness and truth; longing for the promised en- 
joyment of the presence and likeness of God ; 
and fixing its eye, not on what Christ may 
give, but on Christ Himself. “ It is better to 
depart and be with Christ.” “ Then shall we 
be ever with the Lord.” ‘It doth not yet 
| appear what we shall be, but we know when 
he shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see him as He is.” ‘“ As for me, | shall 
behold thy presence in righteousness, and 
when I awake up after thy likeness | shall 
be satisfied with it.”—London Christian Ob- 
server. 





all 
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For“ The Friend.” 


THE BROWN FAMILY, 


THE FRIEND. 


Friends : making use of cruel speeches, and 


hard treatment ; terming the power which at- 
tended their ministry, witchcraft; and endea- 


We do not know that the following interest-| vouring to stir up persecution, which greatly 
ing narrative has ever been printed. The! increased in those days. 


copy before us is in the hand-writing of George 
Churchman, and the account was probably 
first committed to paper by him. 
liarly fitted for the pages of “ The Friend,” 
that valuable repository of records for the use 
of the future historian of our Society, and the | 
editor is requested to give it a place there. 


Ss. 


An Account of the convincement, and some 
remarkable things relating to William 








Afier William Brown’s convincement, his 
landlord sent hima couple of hounds to feed 


It is pecu- | and raise up for him, being a wild, airy man, 


given to sporting and merriment; but this 
Friend refused, from a conscientious scruple he 
had against giving countenance to such vain 
diversions. The landlord was much displeas- 
ed at this refusal of his tenant to comply with 
his desire ; and having generally paid his rent 
punctually at a set time every half year, to a 


243 


his own purpose in spreading evangelical light 
and glory in the earth, to discover the corrup- 
tion of men in their empty forms of religion 
| without the life and power of Christ, and to 
shake the kingdom of antichrist, the Lord may 
‘permit his chosen servants to pass through 
great tribulation and persecution, imposed on 
them by the men of this world, yet he mani- 
fests himself to be a rich rewarder of all those 
who are diligent and faithful to seek and serve 
him through all that is suffered to come upon 
| them ; of which we are credibly informed, this 
| worthy faithful Friend our predecessor, was a 
| living witness in his latter days ; expressing te 
| his wife in substance afier this manner, “ The 


sonal steward appointed to settle for, and receive the | Lord whom I have sought and served in my 

| ‘“- . © zs 

oan (he father of ee — oe rents, he had not been careful to demand re- | lifetime, although he hath been my staff and 
; _ fA wo ooeee reas an@' ceipts; the steward having appeared honest |comfort, and hath often heretofore eminently 
ma c ennsylrania, adou’ the year | and trusty in that business. But the landlord| appeared to me, yet the riches and fulness of 


taking advantage of his neglect, came and de-| his glory now seems to be more to me than 
His latter residence was in Bedfordshire or| manded the rent. Brown told him it was paid | ever ; and for thy comfort he hath even showed 


Northamptonshire, in a village or parish call-| at the proper day to the steward. ‘The land-|me, that thou shalt live to bring up all our 
ed Puddington, near Wellingborough ; but he) lord then queried if he had a receipt for it?) children, and they shall be blessed, and all 
dwelt before in another part of the nation, of| He told him no; as he had not been in the way 
which we have not any clear account. Hej of asking receipts, expecting there would not 
was for some time in communion with the} be occasion for it. Yet the cruel man said, 
Baptists, but growing dissatisfied with their|‘ Except you will take your oath that it is 
tenets and practices, he joined with the Puri-| paid, you shall pay it to me ;” endeavouring | 
tans, being a teacher among both, and a seek-| to compel him to swear; and for his refusal, | 
ing religious man, whose mind was drawn into| being of a tender conscience therein, because 
a careful search afier further purity of life,| he believed our Saviour had forbidden all 


unity with Friends.” 
and that religion which truly changes the heart | swearing to his followers, this Friend had to} 


) After William Penn obtained a grant from 
from vile affections. About the first going forth| pay his rent again, though it had been paid| King Charles the Second, for the province of 
of that eminent minister of the Gospel, William | before. After this the landlord was bitter, and | Pennsylvania, and on the proposal thereupon 


Dewsbury, he came to the town where this| not fond of seeing or conversing with his ten-|of many Friends removing from England to 
pious man dwelt; who observed him as he} ant, being probably condemned in himself for|settle in America, there was a doubt in the 
was passing along, and taking notice of the| such usage given; yet turned him off the farm. | minds of some who were valuable, about the 
solidity of William’s countenance, invited him| And Friends at that time being viewed by | propriety of such a removal, lest it should be 
to turn in and break bread with him; he ac-| many other professors in an unfavourable | deemed flying from persecution. But William 
cepted the invitation, and when they sat down | light, because of their singularity and consci-; Dewsbury traveiling intu those part’ where 





| favoured to keep their habitations in the Truth ;” 
Is hich was fulfilled according to the testimony 
and relation of his son William, who said, “I 
am a witness that this was a true prophecy ; 
for Lam the youngest of his nine children, (he 
having six sons beside, and two daughters,) 
who all lived, and were favoured to die in 





to eat, the said Brown had a little ceremony, 
or grace before meat. W. D. sat still and did 
not join therein. He afterwards was invited to 
help himself, but sitting in a grave manner, he 
replied, “If thou wilt first partake with me, | 
shall be free to partake with thee ;” and after 
a short silence was drawn forth in testimony, 


entious scruples in divers things, which differ- 


ed from the corrupt ways of the world, it occa- 
sioned a considerable difficulty for him to find 
another farm to settle upon to his mind, and 
so he remained without one for some time, 
until he came to live with his family near 
Wellingborough aforesaid, which was distant 


beginning with these words, “O earth, earth,| from the place he before dwelt at. From his 


hear the Word of the Lord!” branching forth | 
in a living and powerful manner, which effec- 
tually reached and convinced this religious 
man. Afler this, he accompanied W. D. on| 
the way towards a neighbouring village, and 
recommended him to a certain man’s house, 








industry, and steady, upright conduct on the 
second farm, he was in good repute, and much 
in favour with his new landlord; and the Lord 
prospering him in his worldly affairs, his pos- 
sessions enlarged; and the landlord offered 
him more land to occupy than he desired, till 


the Browns lived, in Northamptonshire, had a 
| meeting there, and proved as the means of 
| settling and reconciling the minds of some that 
| were in doubts, expressing in his testimony to 
this effect: ** The Lord is about to plant the 
wilderness of America with a choice vine or 
noble seed, which shall grow and flourish ;” 
and in the language of a prophet divinely in- 
spired, he added nearly thus: * I see them, I 
see them, under His blessing, arising in a state 
of prosperity !” thereby foretelling the spread- 
ing of Truth in America, 











(Conclusion next week.) 


. . . . . . . Gueaese 
who was likewise religiously inclined; this| at length he had as much as amounted in rent | 


man also was effectually convinced on Wil- 
liam’s visit. 

When he, the said William Brown, returned 
home, his wife asked him wherefore he brought 
that madman into their house? He answered 
thus: “Why woman, he hath brought the 
eternal Truth of God tous!” She was some- 
what affected, but did not then know the mean- 





to £100 per annum, or more. 
The time of William Brown’s death is com- 


Claims on our Humanity. 


‘On whatever exercised, there is a sweet 


puted to be about the year 1664, having been | sensation that mercy leaves on the mind, which 
an approved and faithful minister for some|is imparted only by itself It would be easy 
time, On his death-bed, and near the close of|}to adduce numerous instances, to show that 
his life, he was abundantly favoured with a| benevolence expended, but not wasted, propor- 


sense of the Divine presence near him, greatly 
to his comfort, and the encouragement of his 


tioned, but not squandered, in solicitude for the 


|well being of every species of life, affords a 


ing of it ; but becoming more still, and deeply | children to press after pure religion, and a| pure and virtuous delight. 


thoughtful, she was also convinced. — William! 
Dewsbury returning sometime afierwards, this | 


holy conformity to the cross of our dear Re- 
deemer, whereby the sting of death is removed, 


‘* Among the advantages to be derived from 


| the pursuits of natural history, it is not the 


friend obtained leave of the priest for him to| and the soul enabled to triumph over hell and! least that they have a tendency to purify the 
attend at the parish church, so called ; and| the grave, and to witness even in time those| heart, and raise it above the low and grovel- 
upon his (W. D.’s) powerful doctrine there,! rapturous enjoyments which follow a life spent |ling desires for sensual, turbulent, and crimi- 
nal enjoyments. The cultivation of innocent 
pleasures, is one of our best defences against 
indulgences jn those of an opposite tendency. 


many people were convinced ; but the priests! in the fear and service of the Lord Almighty. 
and others that were more hard hearted, soon! For although for a trial of the faith and pa- 
grew bitter, and were much enraged against/|tience of his saints, and for the furtherance of 














‘The man who can find pleasure in watching 
the wonderful operations carried on in a bee- 
hive, will not be reduced to have recourse to 
the gaming-table for amusement; und he who 
is familiar with the haunts of the eagle, who 
loves the morning song of the lark, who de- 
lights to watch the return of the rooks to their 


nests, will find he has pleasures within his| 


reach, which the votaries of dissipation and 
folly must never hope to taste.’ We are 
scarcely prepared to affirm that mere natural 
humanity includes moral virtue ; but we doubt 
not, that the feelings of benevolence and kind- 
ness which are cherished towards animals, are 
the materials of which the higher, social, and 
even the Christian virtues are formed under 
superior auspices, and that towards these nobler 
and more elevated attainments they are an ap- 
proximation. Humanity is the genial soil, in 
which the domestic affections, universal phi- 
lanthropy, and heavenly charity grow and 
flourish, and bring forth their richest and most 
abundant fruits.” 


Selected. 
‘TIS GOOD TO LIVE. 


I thank thee, Father, that I live! 

I thank thee for these gifts of thine — 

For bending skies of heavenly bluc, 
And stars divine ; 


For this green earth, where wild, sweet airs, 

Like freest spirits joyous stray— 

For winding stream, and trees, and flowers, 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me, 

Whom mine enfolds, and fvels that this 
Is love of thee. 


Warmth from their spirits spreads arouad 

An atmosphere serene—divine— 

Magnetical, like golden haze, 
Encircling mine. 


To.day I bless thee most for power— 

It draws me, Father, nearest thee— 

To love all thine e’en though they give 
No love to me. 


In stillness deep I walk a land 

Where spirit forms my footsteps greet, 

And beauteous thoughts an angel band 
Chant low and sweet. 


Drear hours I know will darkly come 

Like April days of cloud and rain; 

But thus must hearts, like wintry fields, 
Grow green again. 


I thank thee, Father, that I live! 
Though wailings fill this earth of thine ; 
To labour for thy suffering ones 

Is joy divine ! 


And even I, so weak and poor, 

May bear some word of life from Thee; 

A beam of hope may reach some heart, 
Even through me. 


Selected. 
THE EVENING HOURS. 
BY H. F. LYTTE. 


Sweet evening hour! sweet evening hour! 
That calms the air and shuts the flower ; 
That brings the wild bee to its nest, 

The infant to its mother’s breast. 
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Sweet hour! that bids the labourer cease ; 
That gives the weary team release, 

And leads them home, and crowns them there, 
With rest and shelter, food and care. 


O season of soft sounds and hues, 
Of twilight walks among the dews, 
Of feelings calm, and converse sweet, 
And thoughts too shadowy to repeat! 


Yes, lovely hour ! thou art the time 
When feelings flow and wishes climb ; 
When timid souls begin to dare, 

And God receives and answers prayer. 


Then trembling, through the dewy skies, 
Look out the stars, like thoughtful eyes 
Of angels, calm reclining there, 

And gazing on the world of care. 


Sweet hour! for heavenly musing made, 
When Isaac walked and Daniel prayed ; 
When Abraham’s offering God did own, 
And Jesus loved to be alone. 


—————<=>—>_—_ 


For “ The Friend,” 
Conduct in Meetings for Discipline. 


As there is an individual- concern in our 
meetings for discipline, to keep a single eye to 
|the pointings of Truth, and the members are 
|favoured to act from the instructions of hea- 
'venly wisdom, a moderation of expression, a 
|due degree of deference and condescension to 
each other, and a forbearing each other in love 
will be manifested. Offerings will be made in 
meekness and humility, and each in honour 
preferring others to himself, will he enabled 
to realize this saying, “ He that is greatest 
amongst you, shall be your servant.” (Matt. 
| xxiii. 11.) As Friends dwell here, they will 
|be a help and consolation to each other in 
‘these meetings. They will be a savour of life 
unto life, and the circulation of heavenly love 
will be found to prevail in them. If there is 
a wailing for best instruction and a speaking 
from its teachings, strength, encouragement, 
and Christian harmony will be the happy re- 
sult, and thus they may be amongst our most 
favoured opportunities, and’ we may grow 
jstronger and stronger in the truth; while the 
| youth enamoured by: its preciousness, may be 
gradually preparing to enter into the Lamb’s 
jarmy. 
| But if in these meetings Friends neglect that 
isingleness of sight and purpose, and do not 
| seek infallible counsel, they act in their own 
istrength ; and may almost imperceptibly be 
| turned aside by self-interest, favour or dislike 
| from the judgment of Truth, and then instead 
\of a harmonious labour for its honour, a spi- 
ritual Janguor is induced from their expres- 
sions ; * For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle.” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 8.) And as this state of things 
comes to prevail, instead of heavenly increase, 
discouragement and a scattering from the 
Truth is the deplorable consequence. 

As Friends in a body adhere implicitly to 
that blessed Power, which has ever been wis- 
dom and utterance to the faithful, a sweet unity 
of feeling will be experienced amongst them ; 
and we have reason to believe, that those who 
individually cleave to this source for instruc- 
tion, and act accordingly, will be acquitted, 
afier performing their duty, let results be what 





they may. Hence the indispensable necessity 
of going forth in faithful simplicity, as with 
the stone and sling, rejecting the armour of 
Saul, having the name, which is the power of 
the Lord for their support and director. Such 
will feel a woe to them “ that go down to Egypt 
for help and stay on horses, and trust in cha- 
riots, because they are many ; and in horse- 
men because they are very strong: but they 
look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither 
seek the Lord.” (Isa. xxxi. 1.) 

Every true revival in Society must result 
from individual faithfulness ; and if there is an 
increased willingness to become true burden- 
bearers, this people may see better days. The 
very trials which appear calculated inevitably 
to sink us, may through Omnipotent Wisdom 
be so ordered, as to strengthen the devoted in 
righteousness, and may prove as the beginning 
ofa brighter time. ‘Then may none turn their 
backs upon the Truth, as something impracti- 
cable to live up to at times of deep provings 
and subtle temptations; but with confidence 
and an eye single to the Author and Finisher 
of our faith, struggle forward in the path of 
holiness, in which state alone we can see God, 
confiding in this blessed promise, which we 
have seen abundantly verified. ‘“ As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.” Such will desire 
ever to be alive to this injunction. “ Examine 
yourselves whether ye be in the faith ; prove 
your ownselves, know ye not your ownselves 
how that Jesus Christ is in you except ye be 
reprobates.” (2 Cor. xiii. 5.) 

State of New York. 


—_— 


R. Shackleton to his Daughter 6 » 


Balitore, 20th of Eighth mo., 1785. 

. . «+ Health is an extraordinary favour; 
I think it wonderful that the machines of our 
bodies should go such a length of time without 
being out of order, considering the complica- 
ted variety, and minuteness and delicacy of 
the organs which compose them. May we be 
enabled acceptably to acknowledge and ofien 
return due homage for the manifold mercies 
which we receive ourselves, and also to inter- 
cede for Divine protection and retief, to be ex- 
tended to others in distress and affliction of 
body and mind! [ doubt not thy frequent 
visits to such: they are more becoming a 
Christian society—more befitting the disciples 
of Christ to be exercised in, than insipid, for- 
mal, cursory visits of show and ceremony 
where light superficial talk, and an imperti- 
nent busying in other people’s matiers is in- 
\dulged. This is not the intercourse which the 
Lord has chosen for his people, but that they 
should seek to visit one another in his name, 
under the influence of his pure power, and 
| therein either keep to an inward travuil of spi- 
irit for the arising of it, or,in a proper freedom 
maintain a conversation savoury and edily- 
‘ing. This | apprehend, is the way to grow in 
service. Time is short, and is minutely to be 
accounted for. The work we are called to, 
the spreading of the holy principles of Chris- 
tianity among men, is awfully important: 
where is the room then for idleness, supine- 
ness and indifference among those who are 


called to be standard-bearers among the people? 
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. . « Our poor nation is much destitute of 
instrumental help in many places. A living, 
sound ministry accompanied and corroborated 
by irreproachable, wise, and religious conduct 
and conversation, is a capital favour to the 
churches. . . . It behoves those who sit as 
judges, to feel their way in determining con- 
cerning appearances in this line. | have met 
with variety of opinions in these cases, but I 
ever found it safest for me, where | could feel 
nothing, to remain detached and single, and to 
be cautious of either encouraging or discour- 
aging, till | had an evidence as clear as might 
be expected in the matter. And here, and in 
many occasional affairs arising among us as a 
religious Society, appears the necessity of Di- 
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children, who were rude and disturbing. It 
ended better, or full as well as we could ex- 
pect. There appeared a few solid young peo- 
ple amongst them, but the greater part seemed 
to have little sense of religion. From thence 
we proceeded to Cupar in Angus, We reach 
ed it next evening, and had a public meeting 
in the morning in a pretty convenient room. 
The people behaved very becomingly, and we 
had a hope, and did not doubt but that there 
was a thoughtful seeking people amongst them. 
From thence we went to Perth, the same even- 
ing, and [next day] had two meetings with the 
inhabitants. Not teeling clear afier that held 
in the fore part of the day, Sarah had another 


vine wisdom illuminating our understandings, | in a commodious room at the inn where we 


and qualify us to judge right judgment. 


A} quartered. 


They were both well attended,— 


sense of this has, at times, much humbled | that in the evening was crowded. Consider- 
and prostrated my spirit with desire that what-| ing the number they were pretty quiet, and 


ever little, or however little | might be, || appeared in general well satisfied. 


There are 


might be what the Master would have me to) two or three in that place who have separated 


be—I might be right... . : 
R. SHACKLETON. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 
(Continued from page 239.) 
HANNAH GAYLORD TO SAMUEL EMLEN. 
“ Edinburgh, Tenth mo. 4th, 1793, 
“ Dear Friend Samuel Emlen,— 

“ Thine of the 17th of last month reached 
my beloved companion at Aberdeen, and was 
very acceptable, She desired me to say thou 
need not make any apology in future for the 
length of them, for they never prove tedious, 
but are often consoling to her frequently exer- 
cised spirit. Thy last came as meat in sea- 
son,—and was as water to a thirsty soil. She 
says, she does believe it was written in the 
fresh openings of the Spring of life, it was so 
adapted to the exercise she was then ander. 
Having had a prospect for some days of hav- 
ing meetings in several of the towns we had 
gone through where no Friends live. There 
was a meeting appointed that morning for 
those of other societies at Aberdeen, which was 
large, and the people behaved well. They 
seemed dark, and there was little openness to 
be felt amongst them, yet we trust the cause 
of Truth did not suffer, We had a sitting 
with Friends in the afternoon. The next 
morning, the 25th, had a meeting at Ury. 
Robert Barclay was at his seat there, but did 
not attend the meeting, saying that he was 
particularly engaged to attend a meeting of 
justices that day at Inverbervie. We have 
understood it is nothing unusual for him to 
make some excuse or other to be out of the 
way when Friends have had meetings there. 
He was so kind as to order his servants to 
provide dinner for us, which we partook of. 
Dear John Wigham, husband to our valuable 
Friend Elizabeth, accompanied us to the place. 
After dinner we parted, he going home, and 
we set forward for this place. We got to the 
little town called Inverbervie, that evening, 
about 11 miles from Ury. Next morning 
went to Montrose, where we held a meeting 
amongst the town’s people at 11 o’clock. It 
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themselves from the places of worship there, 
and sit alone in the houses of each other. 
They call themselves Quakers, but whether 
they will do much credit to Friends I know 
not. ‘There was one amongst them who ap- 
peared an innocent sort of a man. Poor 
things, they claim the sympathy of Friends. 
lt is a poor place; but from the accounts | 
have heard respecting [its inhabitants}, I think 
they are more moderate towards Friends than 
in time back. They were very desirous after 
the opportunity was over to see what sort of 
beings we were. My companion pleased them 
so well, that they were heard [afterwards] to 
say, they had not given the woman any baw- 
bees. Perhaps, | have not spelled it right, but 
it is the Scotch term for half-pence. The 
poor ostler was not for taking any thing from 
us, saying, he was rewarded by the preaching. 
On Second-day morning, we left Perth, and 
got to the Ferry, [which we] crossed safely 
next morning, through favour. Indeed we 
were favoured ; for it was very stormy till a 
little before we set out, when it became 
more calm. We had a fine passage, the wind 
rather brisk, but almost as soon as we were 
landed, it rose higher and continued all the 
day. Some who crossed it in the afternoon 
had nearly been lost. We thought our getiing 
over safely was a renewed cause of thankful- 
ness, and some encouragement to my beloved 
companion, that she was in the way of her 
duty. 

« [Sarah] desires me to inform thee, she 
cannot say anything with respect to where she 
may be at the time of York Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Her present prospect is to leave this 
place the beginning of next week, and to pro- 


ceed for Northumberland, and from thence to 


Cumberland. This she hopes she may be fa- 
voured to accomplish before the shortest days 
She has been rather poorly 
this day or two with a rheumatic complaint. 
From thy affectionate Friend, 
Hannan GaYtorp.” 
The day after the date of the above letter, 


Samuel Emlen again saluted Sarah Harrison. 


“ London, 5th of Tenth month, 1793. 
“Dear Friend,—If by any means | could 


learn much more frequently thy state and 


was mostly composed of young people and | movements, it w 


j 


ould give me an opportunity 
more frequently to salute thee in this way, as 
well as put it in my power more frequently to 
inform thy affectionate husband. . . | wish to 
know whether thou expects to continue travel- 
ling through the winter, or come to this great 
city, where | have been staying a long time, I 
trust, in the appointment of our ever worthy 
Lord and Master. Here is plenty of employ- 
ment for those that are dedicated to his ser- 
vice. I wish thee encouraged in the faithful 
discharge of thy duty, wherever thy lot is or 
may be cast. Frequent have been the proofs 
that thou art under his care for good, and for 
the help of others through the grace given 
thee. So thou hast cause to thank God and 
tuke courage in pursuing the path of holy com- 
mandment, believing he will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee. His own declaration to 
Abraham, ‘I am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward,’—ought to be considered as a 
means of confirmation in times of conflict and 
varied discouragements. 

*“ By a letter from Robert Benson, of Liver- 
pool, | am told that my old acquaintance and 
long-loved Friend, Elizabeth Rathbone, de- 
ceased on the 30th ult. This event, though 
long expected, is affecting to her worthy sister 
Sarah’s mind ; but a persuasion that the close 
was peaceful and happy, | trust, will assuage 
their grief, and help to the acknowledgment 
that the Judge of the whole earth doth all 
things well, 

“George Dillwyn and wife appear well. He 
is my acceptable companion at meetings, and 
a helper in Gospel labour for our own and 
others’ benefit. | continue to lodge at Joseph 
Gurney Bevan’s, and am treated as a welcome 
brother, though he and his wife lodge much 
out of town. | have no late accounts from 
Job Scott, but suppose he was this week at the 
Quarterly Meeting held at Moate. If thou 
would favour me with a letter from thine own 
pen, such a rarity would be a pleasure to thy 
cordial Friend, 

Samvuet Emen.” 

On the 12th, Samuel having received Han- 
nah Gaylord’s letter, again addressed a letter 
to Sarah Harrison. Among other items of in- 
formation, he says. “ J. F. Jun., lately arrived 
in London, having obtained no valuable advan- 
tage by his four months’ tour on the continent. 
He is sadly alienated from the simplicity of the 
Gospel in his general appearance. What 
shall we say, but that the devil is come down, 
having great power, and is mournfully carry- 
ing many into captivity, who if they were wise 
might be made as bright examples of the power 
of Truth, for the comfort of their best friends, 
and the happy instruction of others! 

“My son writes me that the yellow fever 
has prevailed about three weeks in Philadel- 
phia, and carried off at least filly or sixty per- 
sons, and that some families had removed out 
of the city on this occasion. Loud are the 
calls on thee, on myself, and others, to fill up 
the measure of revealed duty, and to stand pa- 
tiently waiting for further discoveries of the 
Divine will concerning us. I do hope, dear 


Sarah, that thy exemplary dedication to the 
Lord’s service, and thy care for the promotion 
of spiritual health among the people, will be 
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beneficial to more than thou sometimes in thy 
low moments, apprehendest. My belief is that 
the Lord will bless the faithful in his work, 
and prosper it in their hands. Be not there- 
fore improperly discouraged, although at times 
thou may be ready to exclaim, ‘ Who hath 
believed our report? or to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed?’ If we are really and sin- 
cerely devoted to Divine appointment, there 
is cause reverently to hope that we shall at 
least ‘ deliver our own souls’ from that condem- 
nation which the unfaithful .and negligent are 
incurring, to their own abundant loss and 
grievous disappointment. I feel that I yet love 
thee as a co-worker unto the kingdom of God ; 
for thou art and often hast been a comfort to 
my best life. I often feel myself a poor crea- 
ture, yet am not sensible that my stay in Lon- 
don is disapproved in the Divine Light. I am 
thy cordial, well wishing friend, 
Samvet Emten.” 

London was indeed a place where other 
ministers beside Samuel Emlen have had to 
spend much time. George Dillwyn was there 
much of the time he spent in England. When 
Samuel Smith desired George to meet him in 
the west of England, he received for answer, 
*“ London is such a wilderness place, I seldom 
can see my way out of it.” 

(Fo be continued.) 


—=>~__ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


INDIFFERENCE, 


Indifference to important matters, those in 
which we are intimately concerned, and in 
which our peace and welfare consist, is much 
to be deprecated. When from want of suffi- 


cient devotedness, we neglect to embrace the 
never changing Truth, it might be well to 
reflect whether those who sincerely and faith- 
fully cleave to it, are not the greater sufferers 


for our remissness. We would not willingly 
perhaps, add to the suffering of those, who are 
livingly concerned for the welfare of Zion and 
for the enlargement of her borders, but in our 
reluctance to be classed amongst a despised 
few, and our desire to bask in the rays of po- 
pular favour, we may indifferently regard the 
faithful who are labouring under the burden of 
Society, keeping aloof from them, instead of 
settling down as to the bottom of grievances, 
and taking a share upon our own shoulders, 
and pass along as one formerly did who ‘cared 
for none of these things.” 

Very different is the condition of all who are 
rightly engaged to get under the weight of 
things, who appreciate the necessity of faith. | 
fulness, and have always before them the dan- 
ger of a spiritual torpor and indifference—they 
see the liability there is in this state of sleeping 
the sleep of death, and the great need there is, 
of keeping always awake to an experimental 
and quickening faith, They see that there 
must be no idlers amongst those who are right- 
ly employed in the Master’s vineyard, and the 
importance of observing this passage, “* What- 
ever thy hands find to do, do it with thy might,” 
and of being “ fervent in spirit serving the 
Lord.” 

Many there are doubtless, whose minds are 
quickened by the inshinings of Divine love, in 
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which they see the excellency of virtue, and 
who are almost persuaded to give themselves 
up unreservedly to a Christian course, but like 
Felix when Paul ‘ reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come,” are too 
ready in effect to adopt the language, ** Go 
thy way for this time; when I have a conve- 
nient season, I will call for thee.” Whena 
concern prevails which would lead us in a life 
of usefulness, a state of indifference to the most 
important matters of truth and righteousness 
in the earth, and in regard to those who are 
humbly devoted in their promotion, will van- 
ish; and a near sympathy and fellowship in 
the Truth, with the whole household of faith, 
will be experienced. Not a single individual 
whose concern it is rightly to live, however 
mean and despicable as to his outward appear- 
ance, will be despised and disregarded; and 
wherever righteousness or virtue is seen, to 
whatever extent, it will have its commensurate 
worth in their estimation, and nothing which 
is good and precious will be willingly over- 
looked and thrown away. “Finally, bre- 
thren,” said the great Apostle to the Phillip- 
pians, “* whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 
State of New York. 
——— 
For‘* The Friend.” 


LADY CONWAY. 


(Continued from page 238.) 


It now began to be clearly understood 
amongst Friends that Lady Conway was con- 
vinced of the truth of the doctrines and testi- 
monies upheld by them. Her uncommon bo- 
dily sufferings still continned, and, no doubt 
had the effect of enlisting the sympathies of 
many in her behalf, and of awakening their 
earnest desires for her preservation to the end 
of her race. That tender-spirited, loving- 
hearted friend Isaac Penington, thus wrote to 
her. 

“To tue Lapy Conway. 


“ Dear Friend,—I have heard both of thy 
love to Truth, and of thy great afflictions out- 
wardly ; both which, occasion a sense concern- 
ing thee, and breathings to the tender Father 
of my life for thee ; that thy heart may know 
and be joined to the Truth, and thou mayst 
live and walk in it, reaping the sweet comfort, 
support, and satisfaction, which God daily 
ministers in and through it, to his gathered and 
preserved ones. I am satisfied thou hast need 
of comforts and supports ; O! that thou mayst 
be led thither, and be daily found by the Lord 
there ; where the Comforter doth daily delight 
to supply the afflicted and suffering ones, whe- 
ther inwardly or outwardly, with comfort. 

*“ And, my dear Friend, take heed of that 
wisdom and knowledge which is not of the 
seed, and which can be held in the mind, with- 
out the springing life of the seed. The first 
day | was convinced, I was not only convinced 
in my understanding concerning the seed, but 
I felt the seed in my heart, and my heart was 


enraptured with the sense and feeling of it * 
and, my great cry to the Lord was, that [ 
might faithfully travel, through all the suffer- 
ings and death of the other part, into union 
with and enjoyment of it; and that that wis- 
dom, which was not of the pure living root 
and nature, might die in me. Now, how I 
have been exercised and taught since, is hard 
for me to utter. What poverty, what weak- 
ness, what foolishness I have been led into! 
how | have learned, in a sense, out of the 
reach of the comprehending, knowing mind, 
how tender I have been of every secret shining 
of light in my heart; how the Lord hath 
taught and enabled me, to pluck out my right 
eye, and cut off my right hand, and cast them 
from me, that I might not see with that eye, 
nor work with that hand, but be greatly maim- 
ed in the sight of men, and in my own sight 
too. 

*“O friend! wait daily to feel the seed, to 
feel the seed live in thee, and the most pleas- 
ing part of thy nature die, as it can live out of 
the seed. O that thou couldst change all old 
knowledge, for that which is new and living ! 
The seed is the well; let it spring, wait for its 
springing, wait to know its springing ; bear all 
the trials and judgments, which the Father of 
life sees necessary, to prepare the heart for its 
springing. O feel that which limits and sub- 
dues thoughts, and brings them into captivity 
and subjection! Be not exercised in things 
too high for thee ;—David, the man after God’s 
own heart, who was wiser than his teachers, 
was not ;—but, come out of knowledge into 
feeling, and there thou wilt find the true know- 
ledge given,—arising, springing, and covering 
thy head, as the waters cover the sea. And, 
still wait to be taught of God, to distinguish 
between the outwardness of knowledge,—the 
notional part of the thing known, as it is to be 
comprehended in the mind,—and the life of it, 
as it is felt and abides in the heart. 

“The Lord God of my life be thy Teach- 
er; point thy mind to the pure seed of the 
kingdom, and open it in thee ;—make thee so 
little, that thou mayest enter into it ; managing 
these troublesome times in the outward, for thy 
advantage in the inward ; that the city and tem- 
ple of the living God may be built in it, and 
thou mayst know him daily dwelling and 
walking therein. 

“ Thus, mayst thou be married to the Lord, 
and become one spirit with him; finding that 
daily removing from thee, which is to be re- 
moved, by the mighty arm and pure operation 
of his spirit, till all that is contrary be done 
away ; then, may thy soul dwell with its Be- 
loved, in fulness of joy, life, and peace forever- 
more. 

“This is from the tender love, and fresh 
breathings of life, in thy soul’s true friend, 
and most hearty well-wisher, 

I. P.” 

17th of Third month, 1677. 

This letter was doubtless well adapted to 
the condition of Lady Conway. She was 
convinced of the Truth as held by Friends, 
yet probably under some feeling of the cross, 
she acknowledged that she never was in love 
with the name of a Quaker, nor with the 
rusticity of many or most of those belonging 
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to the new Society. Nevertheless, she had | Fox tells us he came to Worcester. “ Here,” | perfect binding down of that which is out of 
become strong enough in the faith, to acknow- | he goes on to say, “I staid several days and |the life; for the true liberty, is the liberty of 


ledge in various ways herself to be one with | had many precious meetings in the city, and | the life, and of nothing else ; and when all that 
them. Her old friend More plied her with| much service amongst Friends. After which | 


letters to turn her away from her conviction | 


of duty, without effect. She answered him ) 


I had meetings at Pershire and Evesham ; then | 
struck to Ragley in Warwickshire, to visit the | 


is contrary to the life is perfectly bound down, 
then the life hath its full scope, without the 
least control of the fleshly part, and when the 


modestly, yet discreetly. ‘ Your conversa- | Lady Conway, who I understood was very de. | life lives, then that which is joined to the life 
tion with them [the Friends] at London, might | sirous to see me, and whom I found tender and | lives also.” —J. Penington. 
be, as you express it, charitably intended, like | loving, and willing to have detained me longer 


that of a physician frequenting his patients, 
for the increase or confirmation of their health ; 
but, [ must profess, that my converse with 
them is, to receive health and refreshment 
from them.” 

The time had now come for a further move- 
ment in the way of duty, and we find her 
changing all, or nearly all the servants in the 
castle, and supplying their places with Friends. 
This change made by her might in part be 
owing to the greater decorum observed by the 
members of that Society, but doubtless, she 
felt better satisfied with having those about 
her, who felt conscientiously restrained from 
using the vain compliments, and manifesting 
the cringing servility which characterized ser- 
vants generally. 

Henry More spent this summer, 1677, at 
Ragley Hall, probably acting as chaplain to 
Lord Conway and such of the household as 
might choose to attend his lectures. He had 
however little intercourse with Lady Conway. 
There can be little doubt but that his company 
was no longer congenial to her, and in her 
weak state of health, she would desire to avoid 
all controversy. In confirmation of this we 
find her husband in a letter to Rawdon, dated 
Tenth month 28th, 1677, saying, ‘“ These 
[Friends] and all of that Society, have free 
access to my wife, but I believe Dr. More, 
though he was in the house all the last sum- 
mer, did not see her above twice or thrice.” 

We have no means of ascertaining the first 
intercourse which took place between Robert 
Barclay and Lady Conway. When the 
Friends of Aberdeen erected a meeting-house, 
Robert paid the expenses of the building partly 
out of his own estate, and partly with funds 
furnished him for that purpose by Lady Con- 
way. We find him at Theobald, near Lon- 
don, on the 12th of Seventh month, 1677. He 
was, as he wrote to the Princess Elizabeth, 
about to start for Scotland, intending “ to pass 
by the way of Ragley.” If Robert Barclay’s 
diary, which was in existence many years 
afier his death, could now be recovered, it 
would doubtless furnish us with some particu- 
lars relative to this visit. 

The letter of Lord Conway’s from which 
the quotation about Henry More was taken, 
was written to dissuade his brother Rawdon 
from sending his daughter to Ragley. Ue 
evidently feared his young relative would find 
the Quaker society into which she would be 
thrown entirely uncongenial. He declares 
they are an “ unpleasing sort of people, silent, 
sullen, and of a reserved conversation, which 
can be no ways agreeable to your daughter,” 
To show the extent to which she would be sur- 
rounded by Friends, he says, “In my family 
all the women about my wife, and most of the 
rest, are Quakers.” 

Early in the First month, 1678, George 


than | had freedom to stay.” 

It was perhaps at that time and place that 
George Fox first came into collision with Hen- 
ry More. George has left no account of their 
interview, and all that More has said which is 


For ‘*The Friend.” 
DOCTOR FOTHERGILL, 
Extracts from letters of Dr. John Fothergill. 
»++..+“Ttis my fervent wish that all the 


recorded, is, that “when conversing with) professors of Christianity may be more anx- 


George Fox he felt himself turned as it were 
into brass.” What he meant by the remark, | 
is not very apparent, but we may very readily 
conceive, that the plain, unlearned, unpolished, 
unpretending, yet firm and uncompromising 
advocate for the spirituality of the Gospel, | 
would not be understood nor appreciated by 
the learned, philosophical, form-loving, and | 
superstitious clergyman. Beside which he no| 
doubt considered George as the cause of the 
spreading of Quakerism, in his eyes a mortal | 
spiritual disease. 

George’s visit however unacceptable to one 
who understood him not, nor the mission he 
was called on to fill in this world, was very 
satisfactory to the poor suffering mistress of 
that mansion. She had been taught in the 
school of outward suffering and inward bap- 
tism, and was prepared to appreciate the spi- 
rituality and heart-cleansing effects of the 
Gospel of light and salvation; yea, and to 
know, that the inward testimony of the Spirit, 
that we are accepted of God, is of far more 
consequence in the prospect of death, than the 
most philosophical religious creed, and the 
most eloquent tongue to defend it. 











(To be continued.) 
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True Gospel Liberty. 


ious to live Christian lives, than either in ad- 
vancing the consequence of the sect, or reflect- 
ing on our fellow servants, and our brethren, 
the sons of the same Father.” 

In speaking of the children at Ackworth 
School, he observes, “ To give them an early 
inclination of acting uprightly, doing to all as 
they would desire others to do to them, even 
in the most trivial concerns of life, is a matter 
I very much wish to have kneaded into all 
their instruction. If they can so act as to 


|avoid the reproaches of their own minds in the 


first place, and then be able to act such a part, 
as to feel from it interior approbation, they will 
never slide far from the paths of rectitude. 
The power of heaven alone can do the rest.” 
The amiable and truly philanthropic author 
of the above quotations, appears to have been 
a favoured man. Immersed as he was, in the 
cares of an arduous profession, and much sur- 
rounded by the blandishments of wealth and 
courtly society ; he yet appears, from all the 
accounts we have of him, to have maintained 
the character of a consistent Friend, and to 
have been very much preserved in the life and 
freshness of religious feeling. Such instances 
are rare, too rare among us in the present day ; 
how many have lost strength by too free an 
intercourse with the world. In a short bio- 
graphical sketch, contained in the memoirs 
and letters of his brother Samuel, it is remark- 


“ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of| ed, that, “ Whilst thus actively engaged in his 


liberty, and continueth therein, he being not a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this| 
man shall be blessed in his deed.”—James 
i. 25. 

“ There is a glorious liberty in the Gospel : 
there is a perfect freedom in the service of the 
life ; there is a liberty in the power of the life 
over all the creatures. God made all things 
for man, and he denies him nothing, he being 
in subjection to him in the life, and using all 
in the dominion of the life. Now the devil 
paints a liberty like this, yea, a liberty that 
seems greater than this, even a liberty wherein 
the fleshly part, (whose very nature is eter- 
nally shut out of the nature of true liberty,) 
hath scope; which liberty is not surrounded, 
nor cannot be surrounded by the power of life, 
as this is; and in this painted liberty, that spi- 
rit which painted it lives, which paint the true | 
liberty takes off, slaying that which calls it| 
liberty, and gathering in the name of liberty 
from this false appearance to that which is 
liberty indeed. And by the way, he that can 
read this, let him. The perfection of the true 
liberty lies in the perfection of bonds,—in the 





profession, in the promotion of science, and in 
benevolent pursuits, his devotion to the interests 
and proceedings of the religious Society of 
which he was so valuable a member, increased 
with his increasing years ; he had its prospe- 
rity much at heart. In the year 1776 he was 
nominated, one of a committee, appointed by 
the Yearly Meeting to make a general visit to 
the meetings throughout the nation.” On this 
occasion he makes the following appropriate 
remarks. 

“Having been nominated on this service, I 
accepted of it with reluctance, from an appre- 
hension of my unfitness, as well as from the 
confining nature of my employment. But be- 
ing desirous to acquit myself to the best of my 
ability, 1 could not avoid considering, with 
much and deliberate attention, the proposal 
made to the meeting, both in respect to the 
manner of it, the nature of the service, and its 
object ; all which claim my heariy concur- 
rence. ‘That it arose from the simple movings 
of Truth, | am fully persuaded ; the prevalence 
of a holy influence over the minds of many 
when it was delivered, was generally felt and 
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THE FRIEND. 


acknowledged, The nature of the service, is, of the light. Take heed of being above that | 
to render us helpful one to another, in promot- | wherein the life lies ; or the wisdom, the pow- 
ing the growth and prosperity of every indivi-|er, the strength, yea the great glory lies in the 
dual in the Truth, and by this means to ad-|humility: and thou must never be exalted, 
vance the great end of true religion, the glory |thou must never come out of the humility, but 
of Him, who created us, and the comfort and | find and enjoy the honour and glory of the life 


happiness of all.” 

‘The complaining language of many counties | 
having deeply affected the mind of Friends, 
fervent desires were raised that the life of reli- | 
gion might be renewed in the churches, to) 
their help, in the maintenance of pure, unmix- 
ed piety. And it pleased Divine Providence 
to open the way for a fresh labour of love 
amongst his people, and to make many willing 
to engage in this service; and oh! may it be| 
blessed, so as to make it a memofable season 
of Divine refreshment, from the great Master 
of our assemblies.” .... . 


The Way to Life, 


*“ Then spake Jesus again unto them, say- 
ing, | am the light of the world: he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.”—John viii. 12. 

* The way to life is very difficult, yea and 
impossible to that part in man ‘which is so 
busy in willing and running towards life; but 
it is as easy on the other hand, to that which 
the Father begetteth, raiseth up, and leadeth. 
‘ The wayfaring man, though a fvol, shall not 
err.’ ‘The wisest and richest merchants in 
Babylon cannot set one step in it: the least 
child in Sion cannot err there. Therefore 
know that in thyself, to which it is so hard ; 
and know that which God hath given to thee, 
which will make it easy. 

“ Thou hast a living talent given thee by 
God, let not thine eye be drawn {rom that ; but 
join to that, keep there, and thou art safe; and 
that will open thine eye to see all deceits, just 
in the very season and hour of temptation. 
For thou must expect to meet with all these 
temptations, as thy growth makes thee capa- 
ble of receiving them. And as they come, the 
true eye being kept open, they will be seen : 
and being seen they will easily be avoided in 
the power of life; for in vain the net is spread 
in sight of the bird. Therefore, that thou 
mayst be safe, 

“1. Know the light, the eternal light of life, | 
the little glimmerings and shinings of il in thy 
soul. ‘This comes from the Rock, to lead thee 
to the Rock: and if thou wilt follow it, it will | 
fix thee upon the Rock where thou canst not | 
be shaken. 

“2, Keep in the light, keep within the 
hedge ; step not out of thine own, keep out of 
the circumference of the spirit of deceit, the 
power of whose witchery and sorcery extends 
all over the regions of darkness. 

«<3. Love simplicity, love the nakedness of 
life, stand single in the honesty of the heart, 
out of the intricate subtle reasonings, and wise 





| will still be setting thee to rights. 


in the humility. 

“© 5. Mind the reproofs of the light, for that 
That will 
still be bringing down that which would get up 
above, and there lies the preservation, Oh 
the chastenings of the light, the sweet chasten- 
ings of the love by the light! These are heal- 
ing stripes, This brings down the exalter, 
and that in thee which loves to be exalied, and 
to be seeking the honour of the spiritual riches, 
befure the humility is perfected.” —Penington. 

—_——_—_——— 

Mechanics.—One of our most distinguished 
scholars, Elihu Burritt, has expressed the opi- 
nion, that “the situation of an apprentice to 
mechanical! business is one of the most favour- 
able for making intellectual progress ; and if 
he had his life to live over again he should 
prefer to begin as an apprentice. The labour 
of the day secures health and gives a keen re- 
lish for study in the hours of relaxation, The 
means of the apprentice for acquiring habits of 
reading and a taste for study are already re- 
spectable, and are constantly increasing. Ap- 
plication—the right use of spare minutes—are 
the great secrets of success in the moral and 
intellectual enterprises the pursuit of which is 
the prerogative of man.” 

E. Burritt very properly opposes the adop- 
tion in this country of the opinion which as- 
signs to mechanics an inferior degree of appre- 
ciation. It will be admitted that on the score 
of usefulness those who practice the mechanic 
arts are surpassed by no portion of society, and 
there can be no good reason why knowledge 
and intelligence in a mechanic should not be 
entitled to as much consideration as in a pro- 
fessional man. Mechanical pursuits in the 
general interfere in some degree with the sort 
of social intercourse which accompanies wealth, 
and consequently may unfit those who follow 
them for frivolous indulgences, known to what 
is termed the fashionable world ; but it must be 
borne in mind that these frivolities are entirely 
unessential to the making of a great people, 
and are at best nothing but the small change 
which passes current in society. If we look 
back to the history of our own and other coun. 
tries, we shall find that, in numerous instances, 
the founders of families claiming pre-eminence 
have been practical mechanics, whose worth 
and intelligence have conferred a respectability 
on their offspring which possibly would never 
have been acquired through their own instru- 
mentality. ‘This notion of graduating a man 
by his pursuit, instead of his intellect and en- 
terprise, is absurd, and those who would do so, 
do great injustice to others as well as to them- 
selves.— Salem Gazette. 


consultings about things; for by these means | — 


the serpent comes to twine about and deceive 
thy soul : but in the simplicity of the movings 
of life, in the light, lies the power, the strength, 
the safety. 

“4, Lie very low continually, even at the 
foot of the lowest breathing and appearances 
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FOURTH MONTH 20, 1850. 


We go to press in the midst of our Yearly 


Meeting, which is largely attended. Next 
week we shall, probably, give an accoum of 
the business transacted. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Ed. Roberts, P. M., for Mary Roberts, 
Milton, Ind., $2, to 26, vol. 23; of Joel Evans, agent, 
Springfield, Pa., for himself, Thomas C. Palmer, and 
Susan Pratt, $2 each, vol. 23; of Jos. Haines, N. J., 
$2, vol. 23 ; of Hannah Stapler, Wilmington, Del., $2, 
vol. 23 ; of Joseph Gibbons, agent, Michigan, for Asa 
U. Sutton, $2, vol. 23; of D. Beard, agent, N. C., for 
Joash Reynolds, $4, vols, 22 and 23; of Alfred King, 
Ledyard, N. Y., $2, vol. 8, B. F.; of J. F. Hull, agent, 
Stanfordville, N. Y., $2, for Paul Upton, for vol. 23. 


Haverford School Association. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
Schoo! Association, will be held at the com- 
mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day, Fifth 
month 13th next, at 4 o’cloek, Pp. m. 


Cuartes Ennis, Secretary. 
Phila., Fourth month, 1850. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scatteryood, ‘Treasurer, No, 84 Mul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED 


A female to teach a school of coloured chil- 
dren in New Jersey, the present summer ; one 
who has had some experience in teaching, and 
feels interested for the elevation of this class, 
would be preferred, Inquire of Josiah ‘T'atum, 
No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


WANTED 


A well qualified female Friend to teach a 
family school in the country. Address Henry 
Wood, Rahway, N. J. 


WANTED. 


A young man is wanted in a large Retail 
Dry-Goods Store to learn the business. Apply 
atahis office. 


Diep, on the 18th of Third month, at her residence 
in Stanfordville, Duchess Co., N. Y., Juprra, wife of 
Wright Smith, in the 66th year of her age. The 
death of this dear Friend was sudden, from a disease 
of the heart. She expressed a few days previous that 
she believed her time here would be short. She devo. 
ted much of her life in visiting the sick, and endea- 
vouring to contribute to the comfort of the afflicted, 
and we trust she was prepared to receive the reward 
of those of whom it was said, “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. 


, on the morning of the 30th ult., in the 32nd 
year of her age, Evizasern C., wife of Atkinson H. 
Walton, of Whitemarsh, Montgomery county, Pa., 
and daughter of Richard M. Shoemaker. 
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